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“Not so,” cried Wilder; “you have yet a shelter; 
your present home is still yours; and no earthly 
power can expel you from it.” 

“What mean you?” said the astonished Wilton. 

“Fourteen years since,” he replied, “you pre- 
sented my father a sum which then preserved him 
from want, and secured my subsequent wealth. He 
received it but as a loan, and that debt devolved 
on me. True, you disclaimed it; but it was yet 
uncanceled. Reluctant to offend you, I delayed its 
discharge, though the amount was long since appro- 
priated in my imagination for that purpose. It has 
not, however, lain idle. The profits of the house in 
which I some years ago became a partner have been 
considerable, Your little capital has acquired its 
share, and its amount has this day redeemed your 
forfeited estate. By a mere accident, I had seen it 
advertised, and I lost no time in hastening hither; 
and now,” he added, with a smile, taking the hand 
of Mr, Wilton, “will you not weleome your Wilder 
to your home? It is not long since you gave mea 
check on your friendship; I have come to claim it: 
and surely you can no longer refuse the title of my 
benefactor, when from your bounty I derived not 
only wealth, but the pleasure of this moment.” 

Mr. Wilton wept, The thoughtless man of the 
world wept at the sacred triumph of virtue. Wilder 
himself was overcome by the scene, and paced the 
floor in silence. A portrait of Isabel hung directly 
opposite him, and it now caught his eye. Starting 
back with amazement, he gazed at it asa lovely 
phantom. It looked indeed like a thing of life, 
The blue eye seemed to beam with expression 
through its long dark lashes, and there was surely 
breath on the deep red lip. Just so the auburn hair 
was parted on her white forehead when he last saw 
her. Just so its shining ringlets strayed over her 
snowy neck. 
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“Tell me,” he at length exclaimed, turning to 
Mr. Wilton, “ who is the original of this picture ?” 

Surprised at the agitation of his manner, Mr. 
Wilton replied— 

“ Have you never seen her?” 

“Seen her! oh yes; her image has long been 
engraved on my heart; but of her name I am yet 
ignorant.” 

“ Her name is Wilton,” said the astonished father. 
“She is my only child.” 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Wilder, “what 
new excitement awaits me !” 

“ May I ask the cause of this emotion, Wilder? 
How, or in what manner, have you known my be- 
loved Isabel ?” 

Wilder gave a wild and passionate description of 
their early and limited acquaintance, and the long 
concealed attachment of his daughter was at once 
revealed to Mr. Wilton. 

“Tell me,” he said, taking the throbbing hand 
of his friend, “tell me, Wilder, in sacred faith, if 
this imperfect knowledge of my child has awakened 
a sentiment of tenderness.” 

Wilder flung himself into his arms. 

“Ah, sir, have I not cherished her memory 
through the long season of utter hopelessness? has 
not my spirit turned from all allurements of tho 
world, to commune with the recollection of her vir- 
tues ?” 

Mr. Wilton left the room in silence, and returned 
with the trembling Isabel. 

“You are worthy of each other,” he said, and 
joining their hands, he invoked the blessings of 
heaven on the dearest objects of his heart. He then 
left them to pour out his gratitude to Him who had 
thus redeemed the everlasting promises. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 
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BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


Tr is seldom that a great man has not some imi- 
tators, a troop of meeker minds who follow more or 
less obediently in the footsteps of their exemplar. 
A man is possessed by some new idea—it gives him 
no rest till he brings it before the world in the shape 
of words or deeds; instantly up start a throng of peo- 
ple to whom that idea has come as the embodiment 
of their life-dream ; and as Correggio, when, ignorant 
and untaught, he stood before the pictures in the 
old cathedral, exclaimed, “And T, too, am a painter!” 
so do they gird up their loins and set out on the path 
which their great pioneer has hewn for them through 
the wilderness. Somewhat like these were my re- 
flections when I read the “Confidences of Lamar- 
tine.” Not that he can claim the merit of perfect 


originality, which even in the days of Solomon was 
a departed glory, for Rousseau far surpasses the 
poet and politician of Paris in the fullness of his 
self-revealings. But few would venture to hold 
themselves up to blame or contempt like Rousseau ; 
while there is hardly one among us who looks back 
over some forty or fifty years, who could not, if he 
chose, 


“Shoulder his crutch and fight his battles over again,” 


and tell tales of tender love and youthful adven- 
ture, of strange scenes and very peculiar people, 
that would both amuse and astonish the heavens 
to find that such common-place persons should have 
seen so much. And so I have been looking for 
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“Tales of my Youth,” by Mrs. Jones, or “ Revela- 
tions of Bygone Years,” by Mrs. Smith; but as, so 
far, no one seems inclined to soar into immortality in 
the track made illustrious by Lamartine, the thought 
struck me that I might supply the desideratum, and 
give the public some of my own adventures “a long 
time ago.” 

I woke up one morning when I was “just seven- 
teen,” no matter how many years ago. I have re- 
fused for a long time to tell any one, even the census 
man, who I thought pressed the question in rather 
an inconsiderate manner, to say the least: he said 
the law required him to do so; but what business 
have laws with women’s ages? So I stood on my 
reserved rights, and the poor man does not know to 
this day how old I am, and I do not see but the 
country gets along as well as ever. When I woke up 
I remembered that my education had been finished, 
technically speaking, three months before; that I 
had spent time enough in visiting my relations; and 
that now I must do something for myself. I could 
do nothing but teach, and the thought that then 
perplexed me was as to the place in which I should 
exert my untried powers. In the city in which I 
was educated teachers swarmed, and filled to over- 
flowing every nook and corner, and I was too young 
and diffident to push my way through the crowd. 
But an opportunity soon presented itself. One of 
my relations had a friend who had established a 
large and flourishing academy in Alabama. I had 
been for some time in the habit of reading her let- 
ters; and as they spoke of picnics, and roses, and 
balmy breezes, at a time when we were wrapped in 
furs, wading through the snow or slipping on the 
ice, with our noses blue from the east winds, and 
our cheeks stiff with the frosty air, Loudon in Mis- 
sissippi had become a perfect paradise of delight in 
my imagination. To have the whole year hardly 
anything but one long and glowing summer, was 
such a contrast to the ‘three hot days and a thunder 
shower,’ as that fitful season in my own State has 
been too truly described, that I was seized with a 
desire to see for myself the beauties described, and 
enjoy the pleasures of the far-off southern land. 

I brooded over my wish in silence for several days, 
not dreaming that it could be accomplished. At last 
I ventured to speak of it to my aunt, who, to my 
astonishment, said instantly, “Yes, certainly; it will 
be the very thing for you; it will give you confi- 
dence: I will write to Mrs. Carrington about it 
directly.” In the course of a few weeks’ matters 
were settled entirely to my satisfaction, Mrs. Car- 
rington was very glad to receive the niece of her old 
friend, and tyrote to me to come on as soon as pos- 
sible, with a musie teacher whom she had engaged 
from the same city. We had but a few days for pre- 
parations and adieus, and almost before I had time 
to reflect, I found myself seated in the cars, and 
waving a smiling farewell to my cousin, who came 
to see me off. My companion, Miss Johnson, a lady 
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no longer in her “first youth,” was 30 astonished at 
my hard-heartedness that she forgot the tears she 
had intended to shed, in seeing that I laughed, actu- 
ally laughed when the cars started, and looked round 
at her for sympathy. I did not understand her gaze 
of scorn and superiority, I merely thought she looked 
cross; but before long she enlightened me. At the 
first opportunity, though we were almost strangers, 
she took her handkerchief from her eyes and assured 
me that she thought me worse than stony-hearted— 
pebble-hearted—and that if I did not feel any sor- 
row at leaving my friends, I ought to have the grace 
to feign a little. I stared at her and laughed again, 
and she again buried her face in her handkerchief. 

The gentleman who had the charge of us was a 
good sort of a man, and certainly did his duty by 
our baggage faithfully: he would have done the 
same by me if I would have permitted him, but he 
was guilty of a great indiscretion, which entirely 
lost him my favor; he attempted to pet me in a 
fatherly sort of way, and that being contrary to all 
my preconceived ideas of a woman and a teacher, I 
decidedly withdrew from him and retired into my- 
self. His next offence was to ask me at every jolt 
of the stage, and whenever we were going up and 
down hill, “ Are you frightened, my dear Miss Paul- 
ine?” In those days nothing ever frightened me ; 
I had “no nerves and no sensations ;” and my indig- 
nant denials created a great deal of amusement for 
the rest of the company at our expense. I had no 
idea that they were observing us till, in the midst of 
a thunder shower which overtook us in the middle 
of the night on the top of one of the Alleghanies, 
there came a flash of lightning so vivid and near 
that the peaks of the mountains all around appeared 
for a moment on fire; in a second followed a tremen- 
dous crash of thunder rattling among the hills, and 
seeming almost to shake them from their founda- 
tions. Never, before or since, have I witnessed a 
scene of such terrible beauty; I was entranced by 
the sight, but no thought of terror entered my breast. 
In fact, all my powers were so absorbed that, when 
my tormentor asked, as usual, “Are you frightened, 
Miss Pauline?” my reply of “At what?” was given 
with such evident surprise and unconsciousness, that 
it was received with a burst of laughter from all the 
rest of the company, excepting Miss Johnson, who 
scolded me severely at our next stopping-place for 
my very unfeminine conduct. As for herself, she 
shrieked and caught hold of our old gentleman 
every two or three minutes; and he, declaring that 
I had too much philosophy for him, devoted himself 
to her for the rest of the journey. 

It had been settled that the first few weeks of our 
residence in Loudon should be spent at a planter’s 
hospitable house, till we could make other arrange- 
This pleased me very much, 
for in my imagination a Southern planter held a sort 
of a middle place between a baron in the old feudal 
times of Europe, and a northern farmer. Visions 


ments for ourselves. 
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of magnificence, of boundless liberality and hospi- 
tality, rose before me whenever my thoughts turned 
to my future home. I recalled a country-seat near 
Boston, remarkable even there for its beauty; I en- 
larged and improved it to suit my own ideas; I laid 
out around it extensive grounds in groves, orchards, 
and gardens; within the house all was luxury, with- 
out all was beauty and order; and well-trained serv- 
ants, each performing the duties allotted to them 
with faithfulness and devotion, completed the pic- 
ture. “ 

Full of these thoughts, I stepped into the carriage 
that was to take us from the last inn to Mr. Perey’s, 
our hospitable host. We said good-by to our old 
gentleman, and rattled off over a road that at any 
other time I should hardly have considered passable; 
but I was trembling with excitement, and underwent 
the formation of several new phrenological develop- 
ments on Squire Easy’s principle, without a murmur, 
and almost without consciousness. Not so with Miss 
Johnson, 

“Did you ever see such an old rattle-trap as this 
carriage ?” she exclaimed, after having tried in vain 
to settle herself comfortably. “I wonder if this is 
their state affair?” 

I examined it with more care, and found that it 
had a rather battered and shabby look. It had evi- 
dently seen good service, and the springs seemed to 
be resting from their labors. They probably thought 
they had done their duty, and that it was our turn 
to take the joltings, which we did per force in our 
own way; I laughing heartily, while Miss Johnson’s 
groans would have silenced Heraclitus. Laughter 
has always been my besetting weakness—I will not 
call it sin; it has carried me too lightly and buoy- 
antly over many of the minor miseries of this life 
for me to treat it so ungratefully, though now and 
then, I must confess, it has pitched me upon some 
terrible rocks. 

Just as it was growing dark, a little ragged boy— 
colored, of course—jumped down from behind the 
carriage, and threw open a gate, which formed part 
of an unpainted fence that seemed to divide the road 
from a dense forest. 

“Where on earth are we going?” groaned Miss 
Johnson, as the carriage turned into the woods. 
“We might be killed and buried here, and nobody 
know anything. about it! Driver’—putting her 
head out of the window—“ are you sure this is the 
right way ?” 

“Yes, mistress,” was the reply, and we heard him 
chuckling to himself all the rest of the way. 

After threading the mazes of the forest for about 
half a mile, the carriage stopped at a smaller gate, 
round which were clustered any number of little 
black children, with some two or three white ones 
among them, some on the top of the fence, and 
others holding the gate open and peeping from be- 
hind it to see the strange ladies alight. Standing 
in the porch of the house were Mr. and Mrs. Percy. 
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They were the same stately and courteous persons, 
and had the same gracious and cordial manner that 
I had prefigured to myself. There was nothing to 
cause disappointment either in their manners or 
appearance, and never shall I forget the spontaneous 
kindness with which they welcomed us poor way- 
worn wanderers. If we had been rich relations, 
their reception could not have been warmer. But 
the house! Poor Miss Johnson’s eyes almost started 
from her head, as well as her heart from her mouth, 
while she gazed upon it. It was a low, square edi- 
fice, built of unhewn logs, and whitewashed. There 
was neither front nor back door; but, as we stood 
on the porch, we looked directly through a broad 
passage upon another porch, and then into the open 
air. On each side of this passage were two rooms; 
a parlor and library on one side, on the other, a 
dining and sleeping-room. The kitchen was sepa- 
rate, and at a little distance from the house, 

We were ushered into the parlor, where, in an 
immense chimney, a bright fire was burning. There 
was a Brussels carpet on the floor; on one side 
stood a rosewood piano, and in the corner a side- 
board loaded down with silver—more silver than I 
had ever seen in one family in my life. The ineon- 
gruity between the furniture and the house struck 
me, wearied as I was; and I found out, afterwards, 
that this was a mere temporary shelter, only intend- 
ed to bo used till a more commodious dwelling could 
be erected. A snug, comfortable house is not so 
essential at the South as at the North, and is, con- 
sequently, more readily dispensed with. That, of 
course, I did not know at the time, and could only 
sit and wonder in silence at the strangeness of every- 
thing around me. I found it impossible to reconcile 
the elegant and highly polished manners of Mr. and 
Mrs. Perey with the rudeness of their dwelling, and 
the apparently careless and slipshod way in which 
everything seemed to be managed. 

The evening was uncomfortably cold, and I drow 
close to the blazing fire; but yet my shoulders 
ached with the chilling night winds that blew about 
them almost as freely as if I had been in the open 
air. I looked behind, to see if a window were open, 
aud, between two of the logs, where a part of the 
“chincking” had fallen out, I caught a star peeping 
down at me as placidly and unblinkingly as if “the 
hole had been made at its own particular request. 
It caused a new sensation, and new sensations are 
rare—to sit at the fireside, with doors and windows 
closed, and look at the stars through the chinks. I 
was glancing over my shoulder, at short intervals, 
and saying nothing, all the rest of the evening. 

The only person, besides Mr, and Mrs. Percy, 
whom I particularly remember as connected with 
my first evening at Loudon, was their eldest daugh- 
ter, Virginia, but who was called Tom, becanse. as 
she was the eldest, she ought to have been a boy: 
but, as she unfortunately did not turn out to be one, 
Mr. Perey determined to keep up the illusion ar 
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long as possible ; and, though now she was a little 
older than I was, the name still clung to her. She 
came in, looking as if just roused from an afternoon 
nap, with her hair falling in tumbled, but pictur- 
esque curls about her neck, She was a tall, pale, 
slender, pretty girl, with a lustrous gleam in her 
dark-blue eyes, which gave her, to. my bewildered 
fancy, an uncanny look. Seating herself nearly op- 
posite to me, she gazed at me unflinchingly for two 
mortal hours; but we spoke not a word. Between 
fatigue and the mesmerie effect of those elfish eyes, 

*I began to show symptoms of sleepiness, which 
kind Mrs. Perey observing, said— 

“Tom, show the ladies where they are to sleep. 
I am sorry I cannot accommodate you better; but I 
hope you will soon feel at home.” 

Our sleeping apartment was a large room, stand- 
ing a little detached from the main building ; and, 
as we were crossing a covered passage-way that led 
to it, Miss Perey stopped, and, turning to me, began 
“te shiver and to shake” violently. 

“TI believe I have a chill,” said she, gazing at 
me. 

“T should think you had,” was my internal re- 
joinder, not understanding then the meaning she 
attached to the word “chill.” In my vocabulary as 
yet, it only meant to feel cold. 

“Shall I carry the candle?” asked I, seeing that 
it nearly dropped from her hand. 

“ Oh no,” said she, smiling, and at the same time 
opening the door of our room, or rather house. It 
was quite a large apartment, and there were two 
beds init. “ My little sister and I sleep here,” said 
Miss Perey, pointing to one bed. “ That one,” mo- 
tioning to the other, “is for Miss Johnson and 
you.” 

The one allotted.to us loomed up from its corner of 
the room like one of the snow-covered mountains 
of my own State. The bedstead was high, and on 
it were heaped any number of feather beds and mat- 
tresses. We went up to it by three carpeted steps 
placed at the side, and even from them it was some- 
thing of an exertion to reach safely the top; but, 
when I was fairly ensconced, my sensations were 
delightful. I was, indeed, “enthroned in lofty 
state,” uplifted above all common cares ; for all the 
“ Marthas” in these “lower grounds of sorrow,” as 
the Baptist minister at Loudon used to call the 
world, I would recommend just such an elevated 
resting-place. As a proof of its efficacy, Miss John- 
son sank into the arms of Morpheus without unbur- 
dening her heart of a single complaint. 

I was roused in the morning by a wail so loud, so 
long, and so mournful, that I started up, half ex- 
pecting to see the cold, gray figure of a Banshee. 
At the open door stood Miss Percy, in her night- 
gear, and screaming, at’ intervals, “O—h, Elsie! 
o—h, Elsie!” I despair of conveying any idea to 
those who have not heard the sound, of the dismal 
cadence given to the exclamation. 
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“ What is the matter?” asked [, in some alarm. 

“Nothing; only I want Elsi to dress me,” was 
the reply. 

“T wonder if she cannot dress herself?” thought I, 
as I sprang up and began the operation. 

“Wait a minute,” said she; *f Elsie will come to 
help you.” And she began hei eries again. 

A stranger would have thought some one was 
murdering us. Presently, a stout, good-natured 
colored damsel appeared. 

“Elsie, dress Miss Forsyth,” said Miss Percy. 

“Oh no, I thank you,” was my reply; “I do not 
need any assistance.” 

A look of surprise appeased on Miss Percy’s 
countenance, as she languidly resigned herself te 
the charge of her waiting-maid, and was dressed 
somewhat after the fashion of a big doll. Present- 
ly, Elsie disappeared on some errand, and, half 
attired, Miss Perey sank into a chair. She waited 
patiently for some time, and at last recommenced 
with her “ O—h, Elsie!” Elde returned. 

“Why have you not giv me some water? 
asked Miss Percy. 

And Elsie filled the ewer fom the pitcher. 

“She has been waiting al] this time for some one 
to pour out her water for her” thought I. “I won- 
der if Elsie washes her face ¢” 

No, Miss Perey did that horself ; and, for the rest, 
I saw no more, for I went out to take a short survey 
of the premises, and see if the fresh morning air had 
improved their appearance. But I cannot allow the 
reader to form so hasty and incorrect a judgment of 
Miss Percy as I did, and class her among those help- 
less young ladies who have been aptly likened unto 
the lilies of Solomon. When once the arduous task 
of dressing was accomplished, Tom appeared another 
being. With a large basket of keys on her arm, she 
went about the house, “giving out dinner, break- 
fast, and supper,” for the servants as well as for the 
family. In the course of time, I discovered that she 
fitted and made all her own dresses—an art still an 
inscrutable mystery to me; that she cut out nearly 
all the clothes for the servants; and that very day 
I went down with her tu the “negro-quarter,” a 
collection of little dwellings about half a mile from 
the house, where she gave a sick woman some medi- 
cine that she needed, and attended to the dressing 
of an injured limb with the patience and kindness 
of a nurse, and yet with the authority of a mistress. 
Then I began to learn not to make the mere peculi- 
arities of place or education a standard of right or 
wrong. 

We spent part of the morning in walking through 
the town, a rambling, untidy-looking place, very 
unlike the trim, yet simple and rural appearance of 
our New England villages. The houses, built either 
of brick, which seemed but half-baked, or of wood 
that had once been painted white, but was now 
dingy and discolored, stood immediately upon the 
street. The gates to ihe gardens swung loosely 
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upon their hingvs, and the fences were wofully out 
of repair. Of course, there were some exceptions, 
but the genera’ appearance of the place was sug- 
gestive only of indolence and unthrift. This was 
the exterior mvrely, and would be noticed only at 
first. I had notbeen there many weeks, before the 
warm, cordial hearts that dwelt in those neglected 
houses threw such a glamour over them that I be- 
came as unmindful of the “ outward walls” as the 
inhabitants seemed to be. 

Miss Johnson insisted on going into several of the 
shops and pricing everything, from a spool of thread 
to a piece of muslin; and great was her indignation, 
and long and loud her complaints, even to the mer- 
chants themselves, when she found that not a single 
article could Je obtained for the price she had been 
aceustomed to pay for it. They suggested the ex- 
pense of bringing the goods so far; but she would 
not listen to their explanation. You would have 
thought, by her manner, that they were committing 
some great injustice upon her. 

When wo returned to the plantation, we found 
dinner ready, and the most striking peculiarities of 
that repast were the hot corn bread, which is used 
in the South at almost every meal, and at dinner 
supplies the place of wheaten bread entirely, and the 
practice thal, prevailed there of drinking milk in- 
stead of water ‘at the dessert. After dinner we re- 
ceived our first call; and I must deseribe it, pre- 
srising that the lady is by no means a fair sample 
of the rest (f the inhabitants, but was considered an 
addity even at home. She was an ignorant, unedu- 
cated woman, who had married a wealthy man, and 
had lately spent several winters in Washington, 
where she uad developed a strong love for dress and 
fine talking. I was then, of course, quite new to 
the world, and her conversation was so unique that 
much of it still remains in my memory. 

Our visitor, who was introduced as Mrs. Robinson, 
was a tall, showy-looking woman with an aquiline 
nose, and restless little black eyes. Her dress was 
green velvet covered with gimp and bugles, a red 
Cashmere shawl, a bonnet which seemed to be all 
feathers and flowers; and, as it was a cold day, her 
feet, although she came in a carriage, were encased 
in strong substantial shoes and black woolen stock- 
ings. 

“What do you think of our place?” asked she of 
Miss Jobason. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I must say I am disap- 
pointed in the country. I have always lived in the 
city, and I had imagined something entirely differ- 
ent. Now, for instance, at Boston Common—you 
have henrd of the Common at Boston of course ;— 
well, then, whenever you pass it there is always the 
smell of new-mown hay until the ground is covered 
with snvw, and here I do not perceive anything of 
the kin.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken,” interrupted I; “you are 
thinking of the times when they mow the grass.” 
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“No, indeed, it is always the same,” asserted Miss 
Johnson in her most dogmatic manner. “TI have 
lived in Boston all my life, and I ought to know.” 

“You will be more disappointed perhaps when 
spring comes,” said Mrs. Robinson, consolingly. It 
is really quite ridiculous then to walk in the fields 
and see the multitude of little flowers all about.” 

“ And there is another thing that strikes me as 
very strange,” said Miss Johnson; “to see so few 
houses built of brick, and none at all of stone; now 
many of our public buildings in Boston are of granite, 
and you have no idea how handsome they are. I 
am surprised to see that you do not use it at all.” 

“This is not a granite country,” I observed tim- 
idly. 

“Why, Pauline, how can you be so ignorant? 
There is granite everywhere. The whole world 
rests on it. A geologist told me so.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Robinson, “the transition 
must be indeed severe to you; and how are you 
pleased with our poor village ?” turning to me. 

“Very well,” said I, more politely than truthfully. 

“Tam glad to hear that, my dear; I hope you 
will like it so well that before long you will make 
it the place of your nativity. We have some very 
nice gentlemen here, I assure you.” And Mrs. 
Robinson smiled, and nodded, and bridled, and 
plumed herself for several minutes, so well pleased 
was she with her gentle insinuation. 

“By the way, Miss Forsyth,” continued she, “do 
you know Mr. Newton, a representative from your 
State ?” 

“Very well,” I replied; “he is my cousin.” 

Instantly two long arms were thrown round me, 
and I was pressed to her maternal bosom. A sense 
of suffocation, a conviction that my nose would be 
flat for the rest of my life, and that my face was 
taking an impression of the countless bugles on the 
velvet dress, is all that remains to me of that ter- 
rible moment. 

“Forgive my enthusiasm,” exclaimed Mrs. Rob- 
inson, releasing me; “I am a creature of impulse, 
and a relation of Mr. Newton’s must be my mutual 
friend. Is he well?” 

“Very well, I believe,” I replied. 

“T am delighted to hear it. I saw something 
about the death of Sir Isaac Newton in the papers 
lately ; but his name is not Isaac, is it?” 

“No, ma’am; it is Joseph.” 

“ Ah, yes; I knew it was one of them old ante- 
diluvians. I admire him more than I can express.” 

“Tam surprised as well as pleased to hear you 
say so, for I understood that he was not very popu- 
lar in Washington,” said I. 

“No, my dear, I must allow that he was not; but 
perseeution always brings out one’s qualities in 
such base relief that it endears them to me imme- 
diately. Are you fond of reading, my dear?” 

“Yes, ma’am, very fond,” I replied. 

“T knew you would be if you were Mr Newton's 
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library, and you can amuse yourself with it when- 
ever it is agreeable. Bulwer is my favorite. I 
have just been reading his ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
Have you seen it?” 

“You mean the ‘ Pilgrims on the Rhine,’ do you 
not?” asked I. 

“ Oh yes, I believe that is the title; it is all the 
same, though; not much difference, I fancy. What 
is that volume you have in your hand?” 

“Shakspeare, ma’am.” 

“Ah, my dear, I am sorry to see that. I cannot 
understand why people think so much of Shaks- 
‘peare. In my opinion, he is positively immoral, 
and quite improper for young ladies. The manner 
in which that Romeo and Juliet conversed together 
when they first met at some party, so shocked all 
my refinement that I have never endured the book 
since. Have you read all his plays?” 

« Almost all of them,” replied I; “but some time 
ago, when I was too young to care for anything but 
the story.” 

“Story! my dear; why, there is no story to them 
—nothing but questions and answers.” 

With this sweeping but certainly original criti- 
cism, Mrs. Robinson rose to take leave. After 
giving us a very cordial invitation to “ Washington 


cousin. You must come out to my place; Washing- 
ton Woodlands I call it. Mr. Robinson has quite a 

i 
Woodlands,” and making us several gracious cour- 


tesies, with mincing steps and fluttering feathers 
she walked out to her carriage. 

“What a singular woman !” said I, 

“But how beautifully she was dressed !” observed 
Miss Joknson. “That velvet must have cost at 
least ten dollars a yard.” 

“ Her husband is one of the richest and most in- 
fluential men in the country,” said Miss Perey, 
whose eyes were not yet satisfied with gazing at me. 
It seemed as though she expected at each minute 
that I would throw off the quiet and subdued man- 
ner natural to me, and appear in some startling and 
unexpected character. I cannot express the embar- 
rassment her unwearied watchfulness caused me. It 
almost paralyzed my powers of mind and body. 
The evening drew on dark and stormy. No other 
visitor appeared to enliven us; and, for the first 
time since my departure from home, a feeling of de- 
solation and homesickness stole over me. I cried 
myself to sleep that night, from emotions excited 
more by those remorseless eyes, that reminded me 
at each moment that I was “a stranger in the land,” 
than from any other cause. I had not realized, till 
then, the full importance of the plunge which I had 
taken into the stream of real life ; and, though I have 
since learned to float upon its uneasy waters with as 
much hardihood as most other people, I have never 
forgotten the shudder with which I first felt its cold 
waters encompassing me round, 


WILD FLOWERS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


Tar department of the natural sciences which $ 
treats on the laws governing the development and 
distribution of plants on the earth’s surface, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, important, and interesting. 

Much time and care is expended in the cultiva- 
tion of the flowers of foreign lands; and it is unde- 
niable that they are more noticed than the flowers 
which spring up spontaneously around us. We 
spare no expense in procuring foreign flowers, and 
in transporting them from their native habitats. 
They are brought to us from all parts of the civilized 
world, and even from spots where civilization has 
not yet planted her footstep. I am far from deny- 
ing that, in warmer climates, vegetation assumes a 
richer growth and luxuriance, a more gorgeous and 
resplendent appearance than in the colder regions of 
the earth. But the flowers which we cultivate with 
so much eare in the greenhonse, and in the tropical 
atmosphere of our stoves, are, after all, nothing but 
an expensive collection of the pretty wild flowers 
and weeds which grow in foreign countries, and 
ought not to be permitted to exclude from our 
thought and admiration the many beautiful and in- 
teresting wild flowers of our native land. 


There is much native and neglected beauty grow- 
ing in the woods, on the rocks, and beside the 
streams, within a few miles from this city. The 
wild flowers around Philadelphia! There are spots 
which our city botanists love to visit, where wild 
flowers grow, which, though they have neither the 
warm sun nor the bright sky of tropical lands, 
nevertheless far surpass in attractive beauty and 
delightful fragrance the choicest cultivated exotics 
of the conservatory. 

What, for instance, can be more beautiful and in- 
teresting than some of the rock plants now in bloom, 
the Aquilegia canadensis, or American columbine, 
with its bright scarlet flowers; and the Kalmia lati- 
folia, or mountain kalmia, with its curious contriy- 
ance in the corolla for fertilization? Then there is 
that ever-welcome little flower, herald of early 
spring, the Epizcea repens, or trailing arbutus, whose 
blossoms are so sweet-scented; and the Houstonia 
cxrulea, or innocence, whose flowers cluster together 
and look so lovely on the mossy bank and green 
hillside. “The readers of the “ Lady’s Book” must 
have noticed these beautiful flowers, and many more 
equally pretty and interesting, and, I have no doubt, 


